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THE ETHICS OF OUR PHILIPPINE POLICY. 

It is to be regretted that the Peace Conference held at The 
Hague last summer, in which the leading civilized nations of 
the world shared, could not have been taken more seriously by 
those who participated in it. Two of the nations prominent in 
the deliberations of the Conference, Great Britain and the 
United States, are at present engaged in sanguinary and costly 
wars. The fundamental purpose of the Conference was the 
substitution of ethical principles and reasonable methods, for 
arbitrary ideas and violent methods in the settlement of inter- 
national disputes. The conclusions to which the Conference 
came opened a way by which any nation so disposed might, 
when occasion required, avail itself of the rational and ethical 
method as expressed in arbitration. 

The differences existing between Great Britain and the 
Transvaal have resulted in an exceptionally severe war, which 
began before what is generally regarded as a casus belli had 
been reached. This circumstance shows the crudity often 
involved in the war method. Could the question in dispute 
have been submitted, by the consent of both parties, to a duly- 
constituted court of arbitration, the dispute might have been 
amicably settled. The adoption of this expedient would have 
required some sacrifice of natural pride — not perhaps a serious 
loss, in view of the abundance of that staple — but would not the 
gain to humanity have been greater? Would not the cause of 
civilization have been better promoted by an announcement to 
the world of the exact merits of this controversy, made by men 
of learning and impartiality — (such would presumably have 
constituted the arbitration court) — rather than by the victory 
of the stronger or more skillful martial power ? Trial by battle 
will tell us which of the combatants has the better generals and 
soldiers, or the greater number of men and the more money, 
but it leaves us more befogged than before as to the real merits 
of the controversy. It is a fair presumption that the general 
prosperity of South Africa would have been better attained by 
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a settlement of the dispute through arbitration — the ethical 
method — than by war. Such a settlement would have left the 
two races, now so sharply separated by the animosities of con- 
flict, to unite quietly through trade relations and intermarriage. 
The superiority of British civilization would quietly have 
asserted itself through such means, and would gradually have 
established a peaceable and genuine paramountcy. Will the 
real gain to either of the parties in conflict, or to the world at 
large, be greater by the violent method ? An enormous incent- 
ive has been given to the increase of European armaments, — 
already an intolerable burden, — while South Africa will be left 
with gaping wounds for at least a generation. 

In regard to our relations with the Filipinos, this should be 
said : If our Administration at Washington had been actuated 
by the high purpose of promoting the welfare of the inhabitants 
of the archipelago, aiming only to obtain such commercial 
advantages as were consistent with that object, it would not 
have treated with Spain alone in determining the disposition of 
the islands, but would have granted the fullest opportunity to 
the Filipinos themselves to make known their wishes in that 
regard. This policy would have been a recognition, on our 
part, of the belief that the law of growth and civilization should 
act in harmony with the ethical law. If in the application of 
such a policy we had encountered objections so great, on the 
part of those whose interests we sincerely sought to protect, 
that those obstacles seemed insurmountable without war, then 
we could have invoked the principle and expedient of arbitra- 
tion, in order to determine the equities of the case and that all 
parties in the controversy might agree as to a wise and just 
policy to be pursued. 

But what is to be said of the ethics of the policy we did 
adopt? A just judgment upon the merits of any public ques- 
tion should be sought first, by determining the fundamental 
principles from which it is to be viewed, and then by gaining 
an accurate and comprehensive knowledge of the facts. We 
cannot interpret the facts satisfactorily without first fixing our 
point of view in well-defined principles; while our principles 
will be more or less misty and bodiless unless we incarnate them 
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in facts. The seed thought of the American democracy, as well 
as the Golden Rule, offers perfectly clear and definite ideas by 
which we may judge ethically the Philippine question and 
determine our duty to the people of those islands. If we are 
sincere and loyal Americans, the convictions of duty to which 
those ideas lead us will at once determine our action. 

There are those who would teach us that the practical princi- 
ples of morality, which we find produce such admira- 
ble results in guiding us through the tangled path of personal 
duty, do not apply to the wider questions of national duty. It 
is most important, of course, to determine whether such teach- 
ing is valid : whether it is really true that we ought to cultivate 
feelings of love and justice toward men and women whom we 
meet in personal or business relations, while we must be com- 
pelled by some inexorable law at once to abandon these cher- 
ished ideas, when we are to deal with these same persons in 
nationalities ; whether it is somehow ordained that upon passing 
the boundary line that runs between relationships among indi- 
viduals and relationships among groups or nations, we must at 
once change our feelings, our code of morals, and our methods, 
from tenderness, sympathy, consideration, justice, to merciless 
hardness of heart, adopting methods which entail devastation, 
destruction and death. If this be true, a horrible anarchy is 
introduced into man's life, a double nature is required of him, 
a combination of saint and fiend which possibly is necessary, 
but which seems to me infinitely revolting to the intelligent and 
rational mind. Such a mind looks for order, continuity, and 
harmony of result throughout the entire range of human life. 
Let us try to discover whether this is really true ; whether the 
seed thought of Christianity and of democracy, which are 
essentially the same, and from which we propose to regard this 
question, will not show us a way, or at least the approach to a 
way, for harmonizing the smaller and the greater duty; — the 
law of growth with the law of ethics. I cannot conceive a truly 
just-minded man in action who does not at least try in all his 
relations with his fellow-men to do to them as he would have 
them do to him under like circumstances; who does not feel 
himself obliged to work toward conditions under which these 
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extremely simple, but most comprehensive, principles shall gov- 
ern every relationship of life. This is a principle that not only 
commends itself most fully to the uncorrupted mind, but one 
which ultimately will prove to be the richest in its fruitage. 
This idea is now, of course, as it ever will be, obnoxious to the 
spirit of human selfishness. 

The thought of American democracy reasons broadly thus : 
Men are created to be equal ; not equal in talent or wealth, of 
course, but in rights : equal in the right to develop, without a 
straight- jacket being put on them by others, such dormant abil- 
ities as God has endowed them with. Government which is 
true, — government par excellence, derives its just powers from 
the consent of the governed. There may be moments when 
those powers are held in suspense by the necessities of the case, 
but always back of that temporary suspense must be an 
acknowledgment of the right to the full enjoyment of those 
powers. Government by force is tyranny. There is profound 
truth in this, but like the great truths of the Gospel, there are 
many who stumble at it as they do over the Sermon on the 
Mount. The government of arbitrary force is attractive, for it 
produces quick results, but they are not sure or strong results. 
The autocrat is wasting his own finest power because he is 
irresponsible; while his subject-slave lies dwarfed and stunted 
at his feet, because the rain and sunshine of liberty, that great- 
est of all forces in promoting moral and mental growth, have 
been denied him. The fault on one side is power squandered. 
On the other, it is power too weak to come to the birth. This 
is the wisdom of Abraham Lincoln when he said : "No man is 
good enough to govern another without that other's consent." 
Negro slavery in America illustrated perfectly the vice of abso- 
lute power in practice. It gave us on the one side the irrespon- 
sible tyrant ; on the other the irresponsible slave. It was crim- 
inal in its nature, though that criminality rested not alone upon 
any one man, or any section of the country, because it was a 
violation of fundamental rights. That violation cursed alike the 
man who seemed to profit by and to enjoy the wrong, and he 
who most obviously suffered from it. It developed in the 
master this idea of irresponsibility; it pandered to his vices, 
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whether of greed or of lust. It prevented all growth — true 
growth — on the part of the slave. It violated in practice so 
evidently the Eighth and the Seventh Commandments that one 
can hardly understand how it could have been defended as it 
was by those who professed belief in the decalogue. But a great 
commercial interest was in those days as clever in juggling with 
ethical law as a similar interest is in our day. Slavery was 
defended along the same general lines which have been fol- 
lowed in apology for our Philippine war. 

Let us now glance at the essential facts of the Philippine 
case, having stated the basis of ethical theory from which we 
propose to view them. It is important to understand what these 
facts are, for they have been most persistently misrepresented 
alike by the authorities and a large part of the press. Granting, 
for argument's sake, that war was necessary as a means for 
doing away with the incompetent and cruel power of Spain in 
Cuba, and giving to the people of that distracted island liberty 
and order under which to pursue their life, the declaration with 
which we began that war was unexceptionable. We declared 
that Cuba was, and of right ought to be, free and independent. 
This declaration, as Carl Schurz has ably pointed out, was 
made on the supposition that Spain had forfeited the rights 
which she originally possessed by the persistent cruelty and 
incompetency of her rule. This declaration signified that the 
Spanish title to Cuba, for these reasons, was extinguished. It 
is clear, therefore, as Mr. Schurz argues, with convincing logic, 
that if the Spanish title in Cuba was extinguished thus, so that 
we felt justified in going to war to drive her authority from the 
island, then in the case of any other islands owned by Spain, 
where equal or even greater cruelty and incompetency had 
existed, where moreover we had driven her authority out by 
force of arms, the Spanish title was completely extinguished, 
and therefore was not a purchasable commodity. The force of 
this reasoning would seem to be irresistible, and the facts on 
which it rests in the case of the Philippines are even stronger 
than those relating to Cuba. How then were we morally justi- 
fied in paying twenty million dollars for this extinguished title 
under which Spain had once held the Philippines ? Or how are 
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we further justified in claiming that this purchase gave us the 
right to assert our authority over the inhabitants of the islands, 
whom we had urged to revolt against Spain, and who had inci- 
dentally, without objection from us, organized a government 
of their own which had extended its authority over practically 
the whole of the Island of Luzon, and to parts of other islands ? 
Is there any law of social or national progress which compelled 
us to fall into such a manifest logical and moral contradiction 
as this situation presents? The treatment which Spain had 
accorded the Philippines was more extreme and aggravated in 
its cruel oppression than that which she had given Cuba. The 
most cursory glance at the facts revealed in the Filipino insur- 
rection of 1896 against Spanish authority shows this to be the 
case. 

Let us glance at these facts. An insurrection breaks out, 
caused mainly by cruel taxation and extortion practised upon 
the people, for which the Spanish government is partly to 
blame, but mainly the impcrium in imperio of Spanish ecclesi- 
astical domination. The revolt, like that in France during the 
great Revolution, manifests itself first, by reasonable protests 
and efforts at the reformation of abuses on the part of a group 
of more or less highly educated and civilized Filipinos, of whom 
such men as Jose Rizal and Emilio Aguinaldo are examples. The 
aims and methods of these men are patriotic and honorable. 
They seek to reform abuses and to avoid cruel and barbarous 
methods of warfare. The common people commit upon occa- 
sion some terrible excesses, just as was the case in France, but 
the behavior of the Spaniards naturally provokes such outrages. 
Hundreds of the insurgents are shot upon mere suspicion or 
without trial, while, at the instigation of some of the ecclesiasts 
themselves, the tortures of the Inquisition are employed to ex- 
tort confessions of guilt or evidence against suspected persons. 
A merciful Captain General, Blanco, will not serve the blood- 
thirsty purposes of such men. A Polavieja is necessary. Rizal, 
guilty of no crime that anyone in England or America would 
judge as such, at the instigation of the clerical party was shot. 
The insurrection for the time expires with the treaty of Biac- 
nabato, under which reforms asked for are promised, but never 
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given by the Spanish Governor General Rivera. Deportation 
of Aguinaldo and his associates is agreed to in consideration 
of the reforms promised and of $800,000 in silver to be paid in 
compensation for losses sustained by the Filipinos during the 
insurrection. Only a half of this money, $400,000, is paid 
over and deposited in bank at Hongkong to be held there 
untouched by individual Filipinos. This is ultimately released 
to purchase arms and ammunition for a renewal of the insur- 
rection, which was prompted by Consul General Pratt and Ad- 
miral Dewey, under the understanding on Aguinaldo's part 
that treatment similar to that promised Cuba — ultimate inde- 
pendence under an American protectorate — was to be granted 
by us. It was upon this understanding, clearly stated by Aguin- 
aldo in interviews held in Singapore on and about the 24th of 
April, 1898, that he was to lift again the banner of insurrection 
against Spain. There can be no question as to this understand- 
ing, for it was printed in detail in the Singapore Free Press of 
May 4th, certified to as substantially correct by Consul General 
Pratt, and it now forms a part of the record of our State De- 
partment in Washington. 

The insurrection thus organized ten days before the sinking 
of the Spanish fleet in Manila evidently had as its object the 
extinction of the Spanish power in the Islands, for Admiral 
Dewey's telegram to Washington, of March 31, which has 
only recently come to light, stated that upon the fall of Manila, 
which would occur almost immediately upon attack, the islands 
would come into our hands, or into those of the insurgents. 
This would seem to show that the claim is unfounded which has 
been made and generally accepted by the American people, that 
responsibility for these islands was providentially given to us, 
that it was unsought and unexpected until after the battle of 
Manila effected the destruction of the Spanish fleet. It now 
seems clear that this, instead of being unexpected, had been 
carefully arranged for previous to the battle of Manila. 

Under what code of ethics accepted among men can the treat- 
ment which these Filipino chiefs received be excused? What 
law of social evolution required such treatment? As Rear- 
Admiral Bradford testified before the Peace Commission in 
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Paris, Aguinaldo was our ally. We were responsible for all 
his acts ; we were bound to protect him. Our two leading rep- 
resentatives in the East, Admiral Dewey and Mr. Pratt, ar- 
ranged that he should conduct an insurrection in the islands 
against Spain, with the understanding that the same treatment 
was to be accorded him and his people that had been given 
Cuba; that they were to have independence. The authorities 
in Washington knew what had occurred, and whether or not 
they authorized the arrangement, they did not protest against 
it. They took their share of the results, in taking possession of 
Manila; and then, after the insurgents had driven out the 
Spaniards under our general directions, and had organized a 
government which their understanding of the bargain justified 
them in doing, we proceeded, without asking their consent, to 
buy sovereignty over them from that nation which, according 
to the theory we had ourselves announced, had lost all just title 
to their territory. When they objected, as naturally they would 
to such a transaction, those in authority declared war upon 
them ; a war unjustified by the American Constitution. War 
was forced on the Filipinos in two ways. First, by issuing a 
proclamation on December 21, 1898, seven weeks before the 
treaty of peace was ratified, claiming sovereignty over the 
islands. Second, by firing the first shot on the night of Febru- 
ary 4, at a point outside the limits of Manila, and therefore 
outside territory to which we were entitled under the terms of 
the protocol. The fight which then immediately ensued between 
our forces and the Filipinos stationed near that place, was 
promptly disavowed by the insurgent leader, but the American 
general, apparently acting under orders from his home govern- 
ment, insisted upon continuing the conflict. 

We have here every condition which justifies the assertion 
that this was a war of "criminal aggression." It has continued 
up to the present time at great cost to us, with much loss to our 
troops, and of course, with a far greater loss to those whom we 
obliged to be our enemies. This transaction certainly is con- 
trary to all sound ethical principles, and to the American polit- 
ical idea. It has involved the grossest violation of the declara- 
tion upon which we entered the Spanish war, a most striking 
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betrayal of the faith of a simple and trusting people, enormous 
financial losses, as well as sacrifices of human life and happi- 
ness. Up to this time it does not seem to have yielded either the 
return, or the prospect of a return, in commercial advantages, 
which its advocates have anticipated, and consequently it does 
not seem to have been justified even by that plausible theory 
which demands a violation of humane sentiments and hitherto 
accepted notions of duty, in the interest of national expansion 
and the spread of a higher civilization. 

What would have been the result had we pursued a different 
course; had we nourished, instead of seeking to destroy, the 
natural growth of a free government, and had we fulfilled the 
understanding and realized the hopes of Aguinaldo and his 
associates who were brought over from Hongkong to Manila? 
It does not seem difficult to answer that question. These men 
organized a government which had peaceable possession of 
almost the entire island of Luzon, and which exerted an evident 
influence in nearly all the islands, if not quite all, which did not 
fall within the Mohammedan group. Had we said to them, as 
it is evident Admiral Dewey and our other representatives in 
the East had first thought we intended to do: We sympathize with 
you; we will protect you in your experiment. Show that you can 
be as humane and just in the exercise of your authority as you 
have been already, and we will engage to prevent other nations 
from encroaching upon your liberty. By such treatment we 
would have retained the affection and sympathy of these people. 
Would we not have demonstrated to the entire East that the 
United States is a country capable of resisting the temptation 
to which others have succumbed? That we are not guilty of 
deceiving and oppressing those who are not strong enough to 
enforce their rights by power of arms ? The moral influence so 
exerted would have given us prestige not only in the East but 
in South America, to the great benefit of our commercial 
interests. 

There is an old adage that "honesty is the best policy" ; while 
it does not reach so far or strike as deep as an exact code of 
ethics, it seems at least superior to that doctrine which teaches 
that the moment we get beyond the individual and reach the 
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larger social group or nation we must, in order to promote our 
strength and growth, violate the rights of others, and even rob 
and kill them. There are those who point to our national 
growth on this continent in its apparent disregard of the rights 
of the Indians, to justify this theory. They say extermina- 
tion, removal, or wrong of some kind, was a hard necessity in 
our treatment of the Indians, in order that a greater good might 
come to civilized humanity in our own advancement. The 
writer knows something of our Indian question, both from the 
theoretical and the practical point of view, having been for 
many years actively engaged in efforts for its solution. It was 
indeed necessary that our national growth should not have been 
impeded ; necessary, too, that the Indians' old condition should 
not have been maintained ; but it was nevertheless quite possi- 
ble, and is still, to bow to the law of growth and yet not violate 
the higher law of justice in this regard — quite possible to har- 
monize the two laws. Where they have not been harmonized 
is generally in cases where some individual man or some group 
of men who wished to fill their own pockets at the expenses of 
their neighbors, came in to manipulate the functions of govern- 
ment. It is perfectly possible to meet all the needs of the grow- 
ing race in the best and most practical way, and yet to preserve 
to the individual of the weaker race his rights and opportuni- 
ties. It is not the people as a whole who benefit by the contrary 
policy. They often have to pay a great price in war or other 
loss, for the immoral act; but it is the dishonest, unprincipled 
individual man who reaps the benefit of it. At this very time 
a bill is pending in the United States Congress, backed by 
a powerful lobby, which, if enacted into law, will rob an entire 
Indian tribe of its land and will violate the solemn treaty made 
with it by the United States Government. It will do more. It 
will put in jeopardy every other Indian reservation held under 
treaty and teach every Indian in the United States that a sol- 
emn promise from this government is worthless. Such an 
iniquity if perpetrated will not be done in obedience to any just 
law of growth. That law can operate in entire harmony 
with the other law of moral right. Such lands as these Indians 
do not need for their own sustenance, when brought to a civi- 
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lized state, they can readily be persuaded to sell for the benefit 
of bona fide white settlers. Thus the two laws can be made to 
work in unity. It is so in most other cases, not excluding those 
which come within international relations. Back of the specious 
philosophy which urges the other course will be found, in al- 
most every instance, the lurking hand of selfish greed. This 
selfishness which would leap moral boundaries to gratify its 
desires, is not strength, after all, but weakness. The decay of 
nations begins when they habitually turn a deaf ear to the 
teachings of the ethical law, and a willing one to the delusive 
whisperings of greed and power. 

Herbert Welsh. 
Philadelphia. 



"LADIES AND GENTLEMEN." 

1. The occasion of these remarks was a correspondence in 
the Daily Chronicle a few months back. I refer to it only from 
memory, and I believe that it contained some good letters ; but 
taken as a whole, it impressed me painfully. I thought that 
there was little if any attempt to go below the purely conven- 
tional point of view, and to ask what these symbols — the terms 
Lady and Gentleman — really mean, and whether or no they 
carry a tradition of value to mankind. 

The discussion appeared to me to go off into considerations 
about the ratio between the cubic content of the front hall in a 
man's house, and his gentlemanly qualities. It is a kind of 
calculation in which I have no skill. 

According to my recollection, no one definitely asked the 
question: "Is there anything, precious to humanity, repre- 
sented by these titles ; and if so, what is it ?" 

I believe in Ladies and Gentlemen, and this ignoring the 
point at issue seemed to me very sad. 

2. There is a difficulty or paradox threatening every ap- 
proach to this subject; and in a blundering way even that cor- 
respondence showed it to have been felt. 

It springs, perhaps, from the very ardor of our Christianity, 



